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(Communicated. } 


The Philadelphia Institute for 
Colered Youth. 


To those among the numerous readers of the 
New Narionat Era who are interested in the 
advancement of education, and especially in 
the progress of the above-named Institution, a 
brief account of the annral exercises, which 
occurred on Wednesday and Thursday, the 21st 
and 22d instants, may be welcome. i 

Concerning the public examination, before 
an intelligent and appreciative audience, in 
the halls of the Institute, on Wednesday, we 
are unable to speak from actual observation ; 
but, from the reports of competent spectators, 
and those of the Philadelphia journale, we 
learn the high gratification of all parties who 
witnessed them, and particularly that evinced 
by several gentlemen of the city eminent in 
letters and science, and prominent among whom 
was Professor Stille, Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The following account of the award of 
prizes on that occasion is from the Philadel- 
phia Press report: 

Classical—Harrietta G. Sylva. 

Mathamatice!].._™Meoege-Q..Movre; Jr:; ati 
Ada V. LeCount. 

Best English Essays—Katie Campbell and 
George E. Johnson. 

Exemplary Conduct and Diligence—Arena 
M. Ruffin. 

Concerning the “eighteenth annual com- 
mencement’ exercises, on Thursday evening, 
at National Hall, we have the pleasure of re- 
porting from personal observation. 

As a necessary precaution, yre found our- 
selves comfortably settled im an unassuming 
portion of the great hall, fully an hour before 
the time announced in the programme ; and, as 
we expected, despite the severity of the weather, 
floor and gallery were speedily filled to their 
utmost capacity. On the leit foreground of 
the platform, arranged for the occasion, ap- 
peared the venerable Board of Managers; on 
the right, the advanced classes; and, on ele- 
vated seats in the background, the minor pupils 
of the Institute. A few minutes before the 
time, from a door on the right of the platform, 
entered the Principal of the Institute, Miss F. 
M. Jackscn, her able coadjutors, Messrs. O. V. 
Catto, R.T. Greener, and assistant teachers, 
followed by the members of the graduating 
class, viz : Master Geo. O. Moore, Misses Laura 
and Maria C. Barney, Arena M. Ruffin, Ada 
V. LeCount, Priscilla E. Ebrickx, Harrietta 
G. Sylva, Nancy C. Smith. 

Precisely at eight o'clock the Principal arose, 
and, during unmistakable expressions of wel- 
come from the immense audience, announced, 
in clear tones and with characteristic grace, the 
opening of the oratorical exercises by the in- 
troduction of Miss Laura F. Barney, who de- 
livered the Latin Salutatory. This address, 
allowing for the novel position of the fair salu- 
tatrice, having been ereditably got through 
with, then came the series of orations, essays, 
&e., according to the programme, viz: eight 
orations, of which seven were by young gentle- 
men of the minor classes ; eight essays, read 
by misses of the graduating and of the advanced 
classes; two English versions from Thucy- 
didee avd Sallgst, with a dialogue, and a reci- 
tation of the XLIIth Psalm, the former by a 
class of boys, and the latter of girls, from the 
Preparatory Department. 

The orations, well selected, elicited frequent 
applause, and reflected great credit, both on 
the young gentlemen and on their instructors. 
Among them we notice the following : ‘‘ Eng- 
lish and Scotch Poets,” by Master George 0. 


Moore; “‘ The Strength of the American Gov- | 


ernwent,” by Master Silas E. Taylor; and 
‘Oliver Cromwell,” by Master Alex. Merrill. 
The orations were interspersed with the essays, 
recitation, &c. ; and, among the former, ‘‘ Fash- 
ion, the Autocrat,” by Miss Arena M. Ruffin, 
provoked general merriment and applause by 
its wit, pith, and depth. The essay of Miss 
Dora Cole, a young lady whose * oratorical 
power impressed us very favorably at the ex- 
aminations of 1869, deserves special mention. 
Her theme was “ Woman.’’ Endowed with a 
remarkable voice, peculiar sweetness of man- 
ner and of person, we should not at all be 
surprised if that young lady were heard from, 
in the not distant future, as a successfal lec- 
turess; and this comment, which is far from 
being an attempt to varnish things, will apply 
2qually to Misses Ada V. LeCount and Edith 
Webb. The Jatter read, as a substitute, Miss 
Laura F. Barney's essay, entitled ‘‘ The Effects 
of War Upon National Character ;’’ and it 
really affurded us great satisfaction to observe 
how the eloeution of that mere child riveted 
the attention of the audience. While we felt 
confdent that time would more fully develop 
her talent, the enthusiastic applause which 
greeted her as she ended was well merited. 
Milton appears to be Miss LeCount’s favorite. 
Her theme, “ Milton as an Advocate of Free- 
dom,’’ recalled her happy rendition of a year 
ago of a passage from the great epicist. She 
delivered, also, the vale@ictory, and in a man- 
ner which plainly inditated that she felt what 
she uttered. Very few persons in that motley 
assembly will tpeget her pathos. 

The evenipg exercises, which must have 
made not & few of our copperheaded friends, 
who were sure to be on hand, feel a “ leetle”’ 
svepish und uncomfortable, closed with an 
y appropriate uddress from a gentleman of the 
board, who also presented the diplomas to the 
graduates. 

While the classes were moving away from 
the platform, to meet the hearty congratula- 
tions of* their relatives and friends, and to 
discuss the delicacies of an alumni supper, we 
could not help feeling, even amid the comic 
sargings and unconscfonable squeezings of 
the gratified multitude, that the highest 
hopes of the founders of this excellent “Insti- 
tute for Colored Youth’’ were being thorough- 
ly realized in the corps of efficient teachers 
who igsue annually from its halls, fully pre- 
pared and equipped to engage in the moral 
and intellectual elevation of their brethren 
throughout the land; that its present venera- 
ble managers and patrons could not but have 
felt, during the exercises, a cheering degree of 
woral compensation asa stimulus to greater 
benificence hereafter ; while to the principal 
and her skilled assistants, though it could 
never constitute an adequate recompense for 
years of devotion, anxious care, and incessant 
toil, to say nothing of frequent annoyance, this 
success must have been a source of honest 
pride, . 

In all our visits to the Institute since Miss 
Jackson's installation, it has been no less a 
problem to us than a matter of sincere admire- 
tion, as to how that accomplished lady man- 
ages the many and arduous duties of her posi- 
tion, without e greater impairment of health 
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than that which she now endures. Still, it is 
to be hoped that a knowledge of the enduring 
love and gratitude of those whom she has so 
successfully trained, qualified, and launched 
into spheres of permanent usefulness, may 
serve te cheer her on in the noble though oner- 
ous task of edification. Her graduates, scat- 
tered throughout the Union, will ever look 
back to their alma mater with pride, while the 
stern realities of active life will, day by day, 
increase their veneration for those whose rela- 
tions to them, during the most important period 
of their lives, were not merely tn loco parentts. 


— <> 


Republican Quarrels. 

Every faithful Republican who thinks that 
the continued power of that party is essential 
to the national welfare has a right t> demand 
harmony among the party chiefs. Quarrels at 
headquarters will not make a peaceful camp. 
And that there are quarrels, seriousand fierce, 
we all know. The President and Senators 
Sumner and Schurz for instance, are not 
friendly. ‘The New York Senators are alienate¢e 
from each other, and we recall, with profound 
regret, a passage between two of the most 
eminent Republican Senators upon the floor 
of the Senate on the 4th of July last. The 
mischief of these differences is incalculable. 
They may defeat the policy of the Adminis: 
tration, and they may very easily defeat the 
party in the Presidential election. Unques 
tionably the diffeulty in the Btate of New 
d defeat the party in November. It 
would not have been a very difficult, certainly 
not a hopeless task, to recover the State from 
the Democrats. But the first condition of 
success was absolute harmony, and that was 
utterly wanting. They defied the Greeks while 
Achilles and Agnamemnon quarreled. Let 
the Republican chiefs reflect whether Republi- 
can Victory will crown their feuds. 

We do not discuss the reasons of the differ- 
ences. ‘The blame undoubtedly must be divided. 
Certainly the President, whatever may have 
been his mistakes of method or of policy durin 

the last session—and they were very few—did 
not deserve the kind of censure which he re- 
ceived from certain administration Senators. 
Nor can those Senators be justly surprised if 
he felt hurt, and showed that he was so. The 
difficulty in New York, as is universally known, 
springs from patronage. Under our miserable 
system it is impossible that the control of 
patronage should not be the measure of a Sena- 
tor’s real power and influence. If one of the 


State Senators is known to have more success 


in ‘‘ placing his followers, the other is inevita- 
bly chagrined, and he is discredited with his 
party as ‘‘of no account.” Personal ill feeling 
is very sure to follow. If, then, the adminis- 
tration intervenes, and, as it were, declares for 
one against the other, disaffection and open 
hostility within the party are close at hand. 
The remedy is obvious. It is with the Presi- 
dent. Seeing the situation, he may require of 
each Senator that the difference be composed 
upon his withdrawing from active interférence, 
and holding an equal hand between them. 

So with the Missouri case. Mr. Brown, the 
Governor elect, intends, we presume, to act 
with the Democratic party. But Senator 
Schurz cannot join the Democracy. We do 
not believe that the German element of the 
Republican party in Missouri is satisfied with 
the results of the quasi-Democratic alliance. 
It is naturally Republican, as Senator Schurz 
is. But the Missouri Senators also are un- 
friendly, and the Administration threw its in- 
fluence in the State upon the side that was un- 
successful. There is, of course, a great deal 
of angry and doubtful feeling. We hope, 
therefore, that the Senate will refuse to allow 
the Missouri war to be renewed upon its floor ; 
and that it will remember that Senator Scharz 
is amply able to define his own position, and 
can easily do so by acting quietly with his Re- 
publican friends, us he has shown his intention 
to do by attending the first Republican caucus. 

The determipation of the President that 
there shall be Republican peace, and his own 
refusal to recognize any differences of his own, 
with a little sagacity in healing those among 
the Senators, will give him a position and in- 
fluence which will be invaluable. Resolute 
sagacity in the adjustment of the quarrels, and 
a sense of personal responsibility for the party 
success upon the part of the Senators and 
Representatives, wiil make Republican har- 
mony and triumph as overwhelming as they 
are desirable.—Harper's Weekly. 


i oe 
Respectable Outlaws. 


It seems that Ku-Klux and other outrages 
are of frequent occurrences in the State of Ken- 
tucky, and that there as here the blacks are 
frequently maltreated by those who know. bet- 
ter, and ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
Under the head of “ respectable outlaws,” that 
excellent paper, the Kentucky Statesman, reads 
those semi-savages who are leaders and encour- 
agers in schemes of violence towards the black 
race, the following sensible lecture: — : 

‘* Silly people sometimes ask us, with an air 
of severe censure, why is it that you are opposing 
your own race, and defending the negroes? 
The only possible answer to such people is, 
that they are born fools, and, we fear, will die 
fools. We have such a high opinion of the 
white race, that we have believed that they 
could be persuaded to do the negro justice— 
that they would give him his liberty, protect 
him in his civil rights, make his life, labor and 
property secure, and allow him to enjoy his 
political privileges in peace. What has the 
white man to gain by persecuting or injuring, 
or allowing the negro to be maltreated ? Noth- 
ing whatever. If their sense of humanity is 
not touched by the condition of these people, 
their justice ought not to allow them to be 
wronged. Now there are mean men, with nar- 
row minds, and hearts full of prejudice, that 
consider it a degradation to do the negro either 
a kindness pr justice 
less to say anything. They will soon die, and 
we will be rid of them, and blessed in their de- 
parture. But why should men, who claim to 
be humane gentlemen and Christians, counte- 


| nance violence or injustice towards this lowly 


people, once our slaves, and still our wards, it 
is, to us, hard to comprehend. Let us say to 
some people who profess respectability, and 
are yet leaders and eacouragers in schemes of 
violence towards this race, that neither their 
money nor their fine clothes make them gen- 
tlemen; though the doors of genteel society 
are thrown open to them, and they are permit- 
ted to approach better people, yet they are 
nothing more nor less than bullies and out- 
laws, and richly deserve to be hung by the 
neck until they are dead. Their big farms and 
fine houses may save them while they muster 
gangs of bad men to maltreat these poor ne- 
groes; but those possessions cannot protect 
their names from the execration of all good 
people; and the hour will come when the bet- 
ter men who now wink at their evil doings 
will openly execrate their names, and point 
out their children as those of an outlaw. Hap- 
pily but very few of these men are enabled to 
gain riches and respectability. “We would that 
good men and women everywhere would exe- 
crate this bad treatment of these poor hegroes. 
In the name of our common Creator, Ruler, and 
Judge, let them alone ; and let us all help them 
to be intelligent, industrious, and orderly. The 
great enemies of every community are those 
who take the law into their own hands. Those 
people ought to be driven from the commu- 
vity.”’—McKinney Messenger. 
a Se — ~ 

A Virginia paper is glad to see that the 
mineral treasures of that State are béginning 
to be appreciated, and says that formerly Bich- 
mond, instead of blasting out beds of the finest 
granjte on the continent, used to send on to 
New England and pay high for an inferior 
article. Now the course of trade in the supply 


schooner laden with Richmond granite bas ar- 
rived at Albany = the Sond capital of oy 
Empire State. ‘Ihe granite quarries comménce 
* few miles above Richmond, and continue at 
intervals of fifty miles up the James river. 
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House Judiciary Committee has decided 
ey 14th ees does not affect the 
status of the Indian. 
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To such men jt is use~| good faith, when all political rights shall be 


| enjoyed by the class of citizens for whom that 


of that stone is reversed ; for we, notice that a | P 





AMNESTY. 


SPEECH OF 


HON. CHARLES H. PORTER, 
OF.gVIRGINIA, 
In the House of Representatives, Dec. 22,1870. | 


The House having met as in Committee of the | 


Whole for debate— id 


Mr. PORTER sdid : 


Mr. Speaker: I desire at this time briefly 
to present my views in relation to the subject 
of amnesty. We have heard much during the 
discussion that has taken place upon the 
amnesty bill reported from the Committee on 
Reconstruction in regard to the importance 
and the es of what gentlemen are 
pleased to call ‘‘ forgiveness,” on the part of 
the loyal people of this country represented in 
Congress, toward those who have been engaged 
in rebellion. 

Sir, as I understand it, the disabilities im- 
posed y 
to the Constitution of the United States were 
imposed for the purpose of protecting the loyal 
people of this country; and whenever the 
party which imposed them comes to the con- 
clusion that the safety of the loyal people will 
admit of the removal of those disabilities, then 
they will and ought to be removed. In other 
words, while the imposing of disabilities was 
a matter of principle, the question of their | 
removal is simply a question of expediency, | 
depending upon the opinion of the party im- 
posing them whether the loyal people will be 
edeqestely protected if = are removed. 

ow, sir, to what state of facts are all these 
appeals directed in behalf of forgiveness? By 
the way, one would almost suppose, after lis- 
tening to this debate, that the loyal people of 
this country had been guilty of high crimes, 
misdemeanors, and wrongs for which it was 
their duty to ask forgiveness. We constantly 
hear appeals to us to forgive, but we scarcely 
ever hear an appeal to this element in the 
South which draggled this land with blood to 
keep its hand of violence and outrage off the 
persons of loyal poople, off men whose _per- 
sons, if that flag [pointing to the national 
emblem over the Speaker's chair] signifies any- 
thing ought to be sacred wherever that flag 
may wave. 

1 again ask what is the state of facts in be- 
half of which this appeal for forgiveness is 
constantly pressed? Simply this: a few men, 
comparatively, have been excluded under a 
provision of the Constitution from holding 
office. No man has been denied the right to 
vote, no man’s property has been affected, no 
man’s liberty has been infringed or is being | 
infringed under the operation of constitutional 
or statutory law. 

The whole question, therefore, comes to this : 
that there are some men, bearing a very small 
proportion to the entire population of the 
country, who are denied the right to feed at 
the public crib for the time being; and all this 
noise, all this clamor,is made so that the doors 
may be opened, and these. men may enter and 
become again the high priests of the Demo- 
cratic party, as in former days. 

Now, why are these men excluded from 
holding office? Because they participated in 
the rebellion? No. Because, in addition to 
participating in the rebellion, they also held 
office under the Federal Government of under 
a State government? No. They are excluded 
from holdiug ofice only when, in addition to 
these two concurring circumstances, they also, 
as such officers, took an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States and after- 
ward violated that oath by entering into the 
rebellion. 

We are constantly told that five years have 
passed away since the red waves of war closed 
over the land, and gentlemen exclaim patheti- 
cally, why not forgive? Gentlemen seem to 
ignore the fact that it is now less than two and 
a half years since the fourteenth article of 
amendments became a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Previous to that 
time there were no disabilities except those 
prescribed by the act of 1862. And now, in 
less than two and a half years since this pro- 
vision became a part of the organic law, we 
are asked to tear it out and to remove every dis. 
ability imposed by it, before it has been scarcely 
tried even as an experiment. 

Now, some gentiemen upon the Republican 
side have endeavored to persuade the House 
that it would be beneficial to the Republican 
party. in @ mere party view, to remove these 

isabilities. It has been said that it would 
only increase the number of office-seekers in 
the Democratic party. I do not understand 
that the increasing the number of office-seekers 
in the Democratic party will be a benefit to the 
Republican party, for they always unite on the 
“regular nominations.’ On the other hand, 
I understand that when these men are ex- 
eluded, and justly excluded, from holding office, 
they do not take that interest in politics which 
they would take were their dibabilities removed. 
And to that extent it is a benefit to the Re- 
publican ages Sar an injury to the Demo- 
cratic party. But I do not propose to oppose 
or uphold any measure on merely party 

rounds. I simply entered into that line of 

iscussion because some of our friends have 
made themselves believe, and endeavored to 
persuade the House, that it would be benficial 
to our party to increase the strength of the 
Democratic party. 

_The Republican party of the State of Vir- 

inia, a8 represented in conference in April 

ast, adopte series of resolutiens. One of 
these resolutions is in these words : 

“* Resolved, That the fifteenth amendment haviag become 
& part of the Constitution of the United States, whereby 
uuiversul suffrage is secured to the masses of our people, 
we declare in favor of universal amnesty, subject, of 
course, to the legislation of Congress.”’ 

I am enabled to repeat that resolution of the 
‘a 9p from memory, ‘because I happened to 

e the author of it. The resolution evidently 
assumed that the fifteenth amendment having 
become a part of the organic law, the Demo- 
cratic party of Virginia would carry it out in 
goed faith ; and when it shall be carried out in 


provision was designed, and not till then, will 
the time arrive for universal amnesty. So 
charitable was the conference that they were 
willing to believe in advance that the Demo- 
cratic party would carry out that part of the 
Federal Constitution. But we find that they 
have not done so. We find that in the election 
held in the city of Richmond during last 
month, when the polls closed there were at one 
or two of the heavy Republican precincts io 
that city three or four hundred Republicans 
standing in line, who had been standing there 
from the rising of the snn, waiting for an 
opportunity to put into the ballot-box the Re- 
publican ballots which they held in their 
hands. And the fact that it pleased the 
Almighty to have them born into this world 
with a dark skin, and that, as American citi- 
zens, they saw fit to unite their fortunes with 
the Republican party of the country, was the 
sole reason that they were excluded from exer- 
cising the right of suffrage guarantied to them 
by the fifteenth amendment and by the consti- 
tution of the State of Virginia. . 

And will gentlemen on our side of the House 
babble about universal amnesty when there is 
no amnesty for the loyal men of the ceuntry? 
May they not better show their wisdom and 
their statesmanship by taking care of and pro- 
tecting the men who upheld the honor of this 
country in its hour of peril, intead of march- 
ing eo rapidly to cover with the mantle of 
amnesty the men who tried to overthrow the 
Goveroinent? Take care of your friends first 
and your enemies afterwards ! 

Now, let me call the attention of the House 
to another great fact. By the constitution of 
Virginia every man who is entitled to yote and 
hold office is eligible to serve as a juror; and 
when the question of the admission of the 
State to representation came before Congress 
in January last, the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive or Democratic party in Virginia gave their 
ledge to Congress in every possible way, 
through legislative committees, through the 
Executive, through representative men, wn 
newspaper organs, that if Con would only 
admit the State to represen without that 
horrid (?) condition, the oath of loyalty, (in 
other “ngewe 4 peta rele ee ee at 
and i e ju , show exe- 

rin letter and in spire 


cuted in letter and 
To-day I bring that - befcre the bar of 


the fourteenth article of amendments | 





American public opinion. and say that these 


pledges have not been garried out; on the 
contrary, they have been trampled in the dust 
every day and every hour, I say, in Virginia, 
notwithstanding the profision of the consti- 
tution, that from the rogk-ribbed sides of the 


| Blue Ridge mountains te the rolling waters of 


the Atlantic colored men are denied admission 
to the jury box. This is no trifling matter. 
The colored population of Virginia is six hun- 

red thousand strong; and on the election 
rolls there are one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand of them; and almoat universaliy, with 
only here and there an eXception, they stand 
by that party which saved this country, and 
which to-day is endeavoring to save the fruits 
of our great struggle. They are made voters 
by the Constitution of the United States as 
well as by the State constitution; and under 
the constitution of Virginia they are eligible 


to serve as jurors and to enjoy all other civil 


and political ees, Yet the Democratic 
party in power in Virginia, which pledged 
itself to the faithful edigeatlon of pk omy 
tution, and for the faithful performance of 
which many Republicans on this floor vouched, 
do to-day exclude these men from the jury- 
box, and make no provision for their educa- 
tional interests! The homestead provision of 
the constitution, which is designed to assist 
the poorer classes in their battle of life, is 
being nullified by the Conservative party of 
the State, who enjoy their power by virtne of 
the action taken by Congress, who were mis- 
led by the misinformation and the misrepre- 
= made to them. 

ut it to the intelli end the justice of 
the Republican majority OF Congres: whether 
this cry for amnesty to rebels should not cease 
until the constitution of Virginia shall be car- 
ried out, and colored American citizens shall 
enjoy their full and perfect rights? It is true 
they will tell you that the Legislature makes 
no distinction, but it is nevertheless true that 
the whole machinery of the State government 
is in their hands, and that these outrages upon 
politieal and civil rights are being constantly 
committed. And this is one of the reasons 
why I do not act in accord on this question 
with the other Republican members of the Vir- 
ginia delegation. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Virginia fApril con- 
ference said universal amnesty they meant uni- 
versal suffrage too. When they said political 
privileges for those who had endeavored to de- 
stroy the country and pull down the pillars of 
our liberties they meant, and every just and 
reasonable man ought to mean the same.thing, 
the security of the rights of loyal men too, 
whether their rights were infringed throughout 
the whole country or impaired in only a single 
State even. We intended that the security of 
these rights must be an existing condition, if 
not a condition-precedent to the granting of 
amnesty to the other element. 

I shall shortly after the recess call the atten- 
tion of the House to the existing state of things 
in Virginia ; and shall endeavor to show how 
reconstruction has been managed, or rather 
mismanaged in that State. After presentin 
the facts and the argumeat, I shall then eall 
upon the House to apply the proper remedy, 
that the men who stood fr our country, first 
by their prayers, and by assisting our weary, 
foot-sore prisoners on the way toward the north 
star in their escape from rebel dungeons, and 
as soon as the fastidiousness of the Government 
would allow buckled cn their armor, two hun- 
dred thousand of them, wnly asking the privi- 
lege to fight, and, if need be, die for their 
country, shall be protected in all their rights. 
Amnesty to the other element, while these great 
crimes go unredressed, would be an injustice 
that no party can commit, and continue to have 
the confidence of the loyal millions of the 
country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have always been in 
favor of the removal of political disabilities in 
proper cases. ‘There is no man in this House 
who will go further than I where a proper and 
a deserving case is presented; but the great 
trouble has been that a proper discrimination 
has not been made in the removal of disabili- 
ties. Asa general thing, men have had their 
disabilities removed who did not deserve it, 
while many who do, still remain under disa- 
bility. 

Now, sir, what is the consequence of this ex- 
clusion from the jur;-box of one hundred and 
twenty thousand colored voters-in Virginia? 
The result id that the lives and liberties of 
white loyal men, as well as theif own, are not 
safe in the courts. I said in the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee last January that the lives of 
loyal men were not-safe on Main street in the 
city of Richmond. I now repeatit. It is true 
that loyal men are not generally shot down, but 
it is equally true that when a loyal man passes 
@ group of rebels at a street corner and hears 
them using vile epithets evidently intended for 
him, he knows that if he resents it he will 
either be killed and his slayer go ao of 
justice, or if in self-defense he should take life 
he will be tried, convicted of murder, and exe- 
cuted, and that there will be no power upon 
this earth that can reach out a protecting hand 
to him when that dire contingency comes. 
Therefore, before this universal amnesty move- 
ment goes any further let the State constitu- 
tion of Virginia be administered sojas to give 
the fifteenth amendment full, perfect, and logi- 
cal sway, and so that these one hundred and 
twenty thousand colored voters shall be admit- 
ted to the jury-box. Then the rights of white 
a men, as well as their own, will be secure. 
We not only have rebel juries, but oftentimes 
mere professional jurors of the same political 
character fill the jury-box. I do not intend 
that this question, if [ can help it, shall be belit- 
tled. I claim that it is the bounden duty of 
Cortgress, before it takes another step in pan- 
dering to this vicious sentiment in the South, to 
protect the rights of six hundred thousand loyal 
citizens in Virginia, and all of our loyal people, 
wherever they may be. 

I know that the loyal men of Tennessee have 
cried, and thus far in vain, I am sorry to say, 
to this Congress for protection. I trust their 
voice will not much longer go unheeded. The 

reat fault of reconstruction bas been that it 

as not gone far enough. It has not been fully 
considered that the highest principal of justice 
required us first to look to the protection of our 
friends and the friends of the country; and 
having done that, we could then turn our atten- 
tion to the rebellious classes. We want pro- 
tection in our courts. We do not want to have 
these wrongs going on any longer. Wedonot 
want the continuance of this system, under 
which colored men are being sentenced to the 
gallows in Virginia, and being sent to the peni- 
tentiary until the penitentiary is almost full. 
And I assert that in the large majority of these 
cases the evidence is by no means conclusive, 
that it does not establish the guilt of the ac- 
cused beyond a reasonable doubt. Sentenced 
to the penitentiary they are disfranchised by 
the State constitution. And so, in this way, 
whether designedly or not, the result is to un- 
justly disfranchise a large partion of the loyal 
men of that State. 

Why, before the war the memory of man 
could scarcely go back to a case in Virginia 
where capital punishment was inflicted. To- 
day it is acommon occurence, and they are 
loyal men who are execated, and not unfre- 
quently loyal women. If you look over the 
lists of arrests and trials you will find the 
names of few white men comparatively. Can 
any one possibly imagine that crime is not as 
prevalent among the white population now as 
before the war? Of course crime by the white 
people is committed to an equal if not greater 
extent, but it is winked and connived at, or at 
least but few arrests comparatively are made, 
and still fewer convictions. The policy is to 
catch in the mesbes of the law the men who 
swell the tide of Republicanism in that State 
and ere “ge them from exercising the 
right of suffrage. 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. PORTER. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMIOCK, of Missouri. I wish to 
ask the gentle if the executions of which he 
speaks were of persons who had not committed 
‘crimes for which the punishment inflicted upon 
them was not provided by law? 

Mr. PORT I do not think, from the 
gentleman's question, that he has understz0d 
my remarks. I was not referring, Mr. Speaker, 
to any particular case. I was referring to a 
class of cases, or rather persons, and I 
Shs aay coe Geom at 
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have en n such feeling and prejudices, 
that, with juries made up in the manner I have 
described, it is almost impossible for colored 
citizens of Republican proclivities to obtain 
justice at their hands. ‘ 

Task, why should any max. object to the con- 
stitution of the State being varried out, so that 
colored men shall be admitied to the jary-box ? 
Tam told by‘some from Virginia who-favor am- 
nesty that in some cases colored men are admit- 
ted to the jury-box. That is true in some 
instances where the Republicans have elected 
their officers ; and in one or two inatances they 
have been sammoned by Conservative officers. 
But these cases are only exceptions. It is the 
general rule, the general practice, that I am 
contending against. And I assert if it was pro- 
per to put a few colored men in the jury-box a 
short time ago, it was proper to have placed a 
great many of them there a good while ago. 

Now, when we go for amnesty I want some- 
thing in return, and I do not intend to ask for 
anything but what is right and reasonable, I 
want protection before the laws for the loyal 
people of the country; not simply on 
written in the law, but men who will execute 
the law in truth and justice. I do not want thie 
rebel element to be treated by us any longer as 
if it were a vast grave-yard receiving every- 
thing and returning nothing. 

_ Itis true we cannot defeat social ostracism 
in the South ; nor do we complain of it. Every 
Republican must submit to that. But we ought 
to beenabled to defeat political ostracism ; and 
thet is constantly going on. It is not disguised 
by the papers, and in other responsible 

ters, that there is both political and social os- 
tracism. I hold inmy hand a card published 
by a member of the Republican State central 
committee of Virginia, who had ascertained 
that his father had been mistaken for him, and 
his mother was in consequence being injured 
in her business. I ask the Clerk to read the 
extract I send to the desk from the Richmond 
Dispatch of December 20. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


Ricumonp, Va., Dec. 19, 1870. 
Editors Dispatch : 

GentLewen: My father and mother have cast 
their lots among you—the former as deputy 
clerk in the circuit court office of the city, the 
latter as proprietress of Cook’s boarding-house, 
corner of Hight and Clay streets—neither of 
whom are politicians or in any way connected 
with political matters. In your issue of the 
16th you publish my father, F. Woltz, as a 
member of the State central committee. This 
publication is, F understand, doing my mother 
injury in her business. From the past friendly 
relations existing between one of yourselves 
and my father’s family, I feel assured you had 
no intention of doing either injustice, and I 
believe you will take pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of your readers to the error. I am a 
member of the State central committee of the 
Republican party; am a resident of Roanoke 
county, and in no way connected with either 
the business of my father or mother. 

Yours, &e., Joun W. Wo ttz. 


Mr. PORTER. That illustrates the state of 
feeling in Virginia. Because it was supposed 
that a certain person was a member of the Re- 

ublican State central committee, without any 
inquiry into his acts or his general connection 
with the committee, it was found that his wife's 
business was being injured! No one can deny 
that for a man to be an active, working Repub- 
lican in Virginia is to make him, in the estima- 
tion of the Conservative party, an outlaw and 
an outcast. He may beas pure and as spotless 
as an angel of light, but he will not be above 
their cruel slanders. To test the truth of what 
I say it is only necessary to refer to the dail 
Conservative newspapers of Richmond and 
other parts of Virginia. 

And here is a significant fact. I have noticed 
that every Republican who has favored amnesty 
on this floor has given reasons which show that 
amnesty ought not to be granted at this time. 
They have, without an exception, acknowl- 
edged that outrages were being perpetrated, 
that murders and assassinations were being 
committed, and that Republicans were not safe, 
in any respect, and then’ strangely enough in- 
sisted that they never would be, until we am- 
nestied the perpetrators of these outrages, and 
their political friends! 

Sir, it is a poor compliment to our flag to say 
that it cannot protect every man and ever 
class of men throughout this country. It is 
true, it may make a little better feeling, for 
the time being, to grant amnesty to these men. 
They may feel a little personal kindness toward 
thosc who procure amnesty for them; but, 
after all, even this will be almost entirely mere 
pretense. My word for it, in a short time they 
will fall back in the old ruts, and they will per- 
secute these men who labored for them in their 
hour @f distress, as they conceive it to be, for 
there is nothing more distressful to the Demo- 
crats of the South than to be denied the privi- 
lege of holding office. They will turn against 
the Republican amnesty men even more bit- 
terly than against those who, for the good of 
the country, desire to withhold amnesty for the 
present. I know a gentleman in Virginia who 
ran for Congress last month, Judge Rives, who 
his been the means of procuring the removal 
of disabilities from more than a thousand men 
in his district. And there were no men in that 
district who worked harder and got up earlier 
in the morning to defeat him than these thou- 
sand men. 

We hear a good deal said in regard to the 
sincerity of the men who inaugurated this re- 
bellion. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Jones] who preceded me dilates extensively 
in that direction. I denyit. I give it as my 
opinion, without the fear of successful refuta- 
tion, that the leaders of this rqpellion got it 
up and went into it because they were denied 
the public officcs, or supposed they would be, 
under the incoming administration of President 
Lincoln ; they inaugurated a rebellion in order 
that they could have offices among themselves, 
for they knew that they were, or soon would 

be, out at the elbows and the knees politically. 
I never can give my sanction to the assertion 
that the leaders of the rebellion were actuated 
by motives of sincerity. 
| I would like to see these disabilities removed 
| from the masses, and by the ‘ masses’’ [ mean 
| the men who, if they held any office at or be- 
fore engaging in the rebellion, held inferior 
offices, such as overseers of the poor, consta- 
bles, and the like, and county and — 
offices. I believe if we should remove dis- 
abilities from such, good results would follow ; 
we would be showing the people of tbe politi- 
cal party opposed to us that we seek their 
interest as well as the interest of the peuple of 
our own party; but I am not in favor of re- 
moving disabilities from the projectors of the 
rebellion, and who, followed many a Union boy 
of the South into, the mogntains and d 
him into the carnage, who had their spies all 
over the country and made a net-work, as it 
were, into which they endéavored to haul every 
man who loved the Union and did not want to 
fight for its dissolution. 

The gentleman pathetically says to us, ‘‘ Do 
not let us call them traitore any longer ; do 
not let us call them hard names.” I have not 
done so ; but if it is hard for them to be called 
‘‘ traitora,’’ where is the gentleman's sympathy 
for the men who stood by this country in the 
hour of danger, and now are Republican citi- 
zens of Virginia and other Southern States, 
who are denounced every day and every hour 
as ‘‘ carpet-b rs,” because they were born 
in the North, or as “ scallawags”’ if they were 
born in the South? If it is hard to call the 
gentieman’s friends ‘‘ traitors,” it is even a 
greater hardship to call us “ carpet-baggers”’ 
and “ scallawags,” because the former have 
committed no crimes(?) save those of having 
been born in the North and having fought for 
their country, and being now citizens of their 
respective States and members of the Republi- 
can party. So with the term “ scallawag’’— 
a very polite term invented by the very polite 
and chivalrous gentlemen who stand in need of 
amnesty, who only want you to-forget while 
they rémember—which is applied to the class 
of individuals who were bora in the South and 
stood by you while you were carrying the 
country through the breakers of war, If 1 saw 
fit [should apply such ‘epithets us I pleased, 
although I think I can conduct # discussion 
without using any | really offensive to 
any one; but if I saw fit to de so I would aay, 

‘Yes, traitors, traitors all,” until you cease 
your your shamefal —_ 
men who merely follow the dictates of their 
own consciences as American citizens. 
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The gentleman ssys to-day that the right of 
secession is still Zable, t is rane he Goes 
not use exactly that Jangeage, but he makes 
an argument— : 
ge the hammer ol. 

. McCORMICK, of Missouri. I hope that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porter) 
will be allowed as much time as he wishes, be- 
cause I interrupted him. ; 

Mr. PORTER. I want only a few minutes 

> 


more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. How much 
time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. PORTER. Not more than five or ten 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there any 
objection to extending the gentleman's time for 
ten minutes ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. It is true, Mr. Speaker, 
that when the gentleman from Kentucky rose 
yesterday to a personal explanation he said 
that all he had meant by his resolution of a 
previous day was that secession was debatable 
in the beginning, not that it is now debatable. 
But he now maks an argument in favor of the 
constitutional right of a State to secede ; and 
if he can make that argument now, whether 
he believes the doctrine or not, if he can make 
the argument now as the argument of others, 
then I say that the right of secession is debata- 
ble from his own stand-point. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. 1 beg leave to 
set the gentleman right. He is eatirely mis- 
taken as to my position. [ pave made no oqo. 

the right of a State to necedié—"T tinve™ 
merely maintained that it was a question dur- 
ing the formation of the Constitution, in the 
Convention which adopted that instrument, 
whether that right existed or not; and by some 
it was held to exist. I do not so hold, nor 
have I made an argument to that effect. 

Mr. PORTER. Well, I did not misunder- 
stand the gentleman at all. I knew he meant 
that he did not believe that a State has the 
right to secede ; but I gay that when the argu- 
ments of gentlemen who advocated the right 
of secession can be marshaled here, so as to 
have some minds agree to them, so that the 
doctrine may be presented here with plausi- 
bility—I say it then becomes a debatable ques- 
tion from his own showing. It is not a debata- 
ble question in my mind; but I maintain that 
when the gentleman debates the right of seces- 
sion, although he may himself disclaim any 
belief in it, when he debates it before the Re- 
presentatives of the American people, he 
thereby virtually gives countenance to the cor- 
rectaess of the. proposition that secession is a 
debatable question. 

We believe that the argumené closed when 
the first gun was fired at Fort Sumter; and it 
ought to have closed when the Star of the West 
was fired upon. I do not propose to enter into 
any argument against the right of a State to 
secede. I will mention but a single fact, a 
fact which, although known to every student 
of our political history, is often overlooked. 
When the constitution of 1789 was submitted 
to the States for ratification some of them hesi- 
tated as to its adoption. New York hesitated 
fora long time. North Carolina and Rhode 
Island still longer, the one for two years and 
the latter for nearly three years after the con- 
vention had adopted the Constitution. Other 
States also paused. Now, if the right of seces 
sion was understood from the start, if it was 
to be regarded as a d:batable question, (after 
ratification,) why ¥as it that State after State 
hesitated before Mifying the Constitution? 
Why did they act as if they supposed that en- 
tering the Union made the alliance permanent? 
There would certainly have. been no reason*for 


could secede whenever it suited their pleasure. 

I agree with sone tlemen of the Demo- 
cratic party, with some modifications, that the 
war has not settled anything. 

If the Democratic party, whose leaders gen- 
erally were the enemies of this country during 
the war, and who are now supporting a policy 
which would turn the resulte of the war to 
ashes, should come into power, then I agree 
with the gentlemen that nothing would be set- 
tled by the war; for then, indeed, the car of 
progress would be turned back into darkness, 
and, with its precious freight of human rights. 
lost to America and lost to humanity forever, 

But, Mr. Speaker, if the party which saved 
this country, and which since the war has been 
trying to gather up its fruits, sometimes, I 
grant, inefficiently and lamely, but which has 
been neverthéless endeavoring, in good faith, 
todo so—if this party can remain in power 
until the great questions growing out of it are 
settled, then everything great and noble will 
have been secured by the war. Then every- 
thing will have been settled, and settled upon 
the basis of right, justice, and equality. 
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The Diamond Land. 

I know not whether you will, by this time, 
have received from apy of the usual sources of 
trustworthy information at the command of the 
press, any reliable account of the great move- 
ment of our Cape population upon the vast 
and rich diamond fields recently discovered, 
close to the frontier of this eastern province of 
Cape Colony. This large tract of country 
close to our immediate borders on the eastern 
trontier, now found to be richly diamondifer- 
ous—washed by the Vaal and the Orange 
rivers, and without any reliable assignable 
limits as yet, for the diamond hunters have 
found gems glittering on this very surface 
within three days’ hard riding of one another, 
not to mention, the large supplies found in clay 
and gravel deposits turned up by the pick, a 
foot or two below ground, after a few days of 
unskilled search—is, in every sense of the 
word, a diamond field or diamond country, not 
a diamond mine ‘The mine as yet, if there be 
any, is not in the least degree traceable. All 
that is certain is, that there the precious gems 
are—on the surface, and close to the surface, 
spread over an area of hundreds of square 
miles that were uninhabited and unnoticed un- 
til within the last two months, little frequented, 
even by wild game, as there is neither bush nor 

rass on the surface, and which (had there 
Coen any one claiming rights of ownership over 
it) might have been purchased by any buyer, 
to the great joy of the seller, for a few shil- 
lings per thousand acres. There, nevertheless, 
the precious gems are, unearthed now and 
found every day, by the simple process of 
washing and sieving the rubbish; and thither 
& population, with picks and shovels and racks, 
is rapidly following, from every—even the 
most distant—town of the colony. It is about 
four hundred miles from here, and about twice 
that distance from Cape Town. They are trav- 
eling for it either on foot or on horseback, or 
by horse-cart or mule-cart, or ox-wagon. Part- 
nership companies, of from four persons to six- 
teen persons, are leaving this little city every 
second or third day. 

The higher classes of gentry and the lower 
} classes of working people are going together 
without distinction. The pick, crowbar, shovel, 
sieve, and washing cradle are the common ac- 
companiments of all. The well-employed, the 
halfemployed, and the unemployed are all 
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family behind, and is-off next week. I speak 

this of my own sey some experience, that your 

readers may judge from such little facts the 

wide-spread sensation that has 

ct this w try. i 

choir, belongin 
ful 


to various stations of life, have 
gone, and we 


ly expect to be soon reduced 
to sopranos. The principal coach builder of 
the town tells me to-day that he can do no 
more work; that all his men have this morn- 
ing given him notice of a week, to leave forth- 
with. Many of the police are giving the re- 
quired month’s notice. All the laborers under 
the city corporation ‘have given notice. So, 
apparently, it will be even in Cape Town soon, 
though four days’ journey from this city by 
mail cart, traveling without break, post-haste, 
day and night. 

All who go are writing back to their friends 
to follow as soon as possible. I haye the most 
reliable information of some who have of course 
been there but a short time, who, when the 
went, were amateurs and inexperts at any pon § 
labor—in comparative poverty, thowgh respect- 
able, and who have already enriched them- 
selves, and are writing to direct their younger 
sisters to be sent to boarding schools at their 


eg 

_ They sleep in or under ox-wagons, 
working hard at picking, sieving, or washing, 
from sunrise until dark,'and amusing theni- 
selves under canvas, as best they can, of an 
evening. They-report that law and good order 
have been fairly established by an extempor- 
ized ‘‘ committee of safety’ on the fields. Food 
and supplies of all kinds are very little dearer 
than in the towns they left, stores being very 
freely sent up by speculators. At this winter 
ac the night» are cold.—Cor. L:mdon 

umes. 
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Advantages of Paper Money over 
Specie. 


The following illustrations will show the dif- 
ferent effects of a specie and a paper currenoy 
upon the sane of countries having mate- 
rials for the formation of either. Suppose two 
fertile islands to exist, each containtng a silver 
mine as productive as the average of those now 
worked. Two parties, of a hundred thousand 
settlers each, emigrate to these islands, takin 
with them implements of husbandry, a stoc 
of cattle, merchandise, tools, etc., and provi- 
sions for a year, in procuring which they nearly 
exhaust their money. Arrived at their respec- 
tive destinations, they locate their lands, etc., 
and each party begins to make exchanges 
among its members. The want of money is 
soon severely felt. The inhabitants of one 
island determine to have a metal currency and 
accordingly prepare to work their silver mine. 
One-fifth of the whole population, i. ¢., twenty 
thousand, are men capable of labor. Three 
thousand engage in working the mine, and, 
with their families, constitute a population of 
fifteen thousand, who consume the products of 
others. Suppose each man to earn or make 
half a dollar a day—total in a year, four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. This sum 
being exchanged by the miners for food, cloth- 
ing, etc., goes into immediate circulation. It 
will require nearly three years to supply the 
money necessary for their internal exchanges, 
say twelve dollars for each inhabitant, ¢. e. 
one million two hundred thousand dollars; and 
during this period money must be very scarce. 
The shipment of any specie abroad to pay for 
goods will increase the want of money at home. 
Suppose the population to increase three per 
cent.—that is, three thousand a year—they 
must continue to mine $36,000 yearly to main- 
tain the proportion of $12 to each individual. 
The inhabitants of the other island determine 
not to work their silver mine, but to establish 
@ paper currency and lend the money upon 
landed security. All have the opportunity to 
borrow to one-half the valne of their productive 
land. This money costs nothing but the com- 
paratively trifling labor of the paper and en- 
graving. If a surplus be in circulation, its 
owner can at any time pay off a mortgage to 
the fund and stop the interest, or fund the 
money and receive interest. __ 

The difference between the labor to mine and - 
coin the silver money, and the labor to make 
and engrave the paper money, will be a clear 
saving to the island using the paper money ; 
and all this difference of labor can be applied 
to the production of articles for export. The 
island using the paper money can export about 
as t an amount of products as the other 
island will coin in money. If the latter island 
require the products of the former, and ex- 
change money for them, the former island will 
use the silver money for manufacturers, or for 
export; it cannot need them for money. The 
island using the paper money would always 
have an abundance of money, so that every 
branch of industry can be carried on to the 
best advantage, and the property will be dis- 
tributed to those whose labor shall earn it. 
But the business and productive industry of 
the island using silver coins will be con- 
stantly retarded for want of money, and 
the high and fluctuating rates of interest will 
inevitably concentrate the wealth of the island 
in the hands of a few capitalists, and leave 
the producers in poverty. The people of the 
island using the paper currency will be rich, 
virtuous, and happy, while those using the 
silver money will be poor, wicked, and misera- 
ble, because poverty and avarice will lead to 
crime. If the two islands, instead of trading 
with each other, maintain trade with other 
nations, it must be obvious that the one using 
the paper money will have a great advantage 
over the one using the silver money. 

Suppose the same number of emigrants to 
settle on a third island, ard borrow their whole 
currency of a foreign nation, say $1,000,000, 
in gold, silver, or paper money, at an interest 
of eight per cent. per annum, payable half 
yearly. If their imports equal their exports, 
and they be obliged to issue bonds every six 
months at eight per cent. to pay the interest, 
in fifty-three years the island will become in- 
debted to foreign nations $64,000,000, $63,000,- 
000 of which will be interest on the $1,000,060 
originally borrowed. The people must lose 
this amount, in consequence of defective legis- 
lation. If the emigrants provide their own 
currency, instead of importing it, they will 
save the whole interest, beside having great 
advantages by the abundance of money.—Ez- 
tract from MSS. of a successful merchant of 
New York. 
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Altogether, there are about a hundred and 
thirty warnings and admonitions in Scripture 
against intoxicating drinks, while there are not 
over twenty instances of distinct approval of 
wine, under all its names, in the whole Bible. 
And these passages, as far as their evidence is 
explicit, show the wine commended to be of an 
unintoxicating quality. AJl the other cases in 
which the word wine occar3 are doubtful or 
neutral in this question, since they contain po 








alike. Good situations are being thrown up 
every day. The young man you saw but the | 
other day ‘serving goods over the counter, or | 
keeping books, or acting bank clerk, when you | 
call at the same establishment, in a day or two, | 
ou will miss, and be told that he has joined a | 
party to work like a navvy in “the fields!” | 
The principal servant in my household—a re- | 
spectable soldier of the 11th regiment—who 
had purchased his discharge, earning wages at 
the rate of fifty shillings per month, besides 
food, bed-room, and other perquisites, gave 
notice a few days ago, and is gone this week. 
Other servants'in the house are following im- 
mediately. So itis with most other houses. 
The organist of our cathedral, who was sent 
out tv me from England a year ago, at. an ex- 
pense of fifty pounds, under a time agreement, 
receiving board and lodging free at the dean- 
ery, @t-a salary of upw of one handred 
pounds per annum, er equivalent, and able 
easily to earn at least as much more privately, 
has gone at a few days’ notice, unable to resist 
the prevailing temptation, and on promise to 
‘pay back to me the amount of ‘bis p @ mo- 
ney out. I found that resistance to dia- 
mond fever would be useless. 

The bricklayer, who was working for me but 

few bo hme ght da 
? ig still un- 


at ei shillings 
man, and whose work 
finished—has thrown up all, leaves his wife and 








proof either on une side or-on the other. Are 
not these most important and significant facis? 
How can any one stand in doubt os to the 
conclusion to which they point. 
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Desr Warter.—The deepest . sca sounding 
ever made was in the northern extremity of 
the Bay of Biscay last year. The depth was 
two theusand four bundred and thirty-five 
fathoms—nearly three miles. So practiced was 
the hand of the officer who made the sounding, 
that the shock of the arrest of the weight at 
the bottom was distinctly perceived by him. 
The sinkers on the apparatus used weighed 
three hundred weight, and the time occupied 
in the descent was thirty-three minutes and 
thirty-five seconds. 
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Immediately after the late rise of the Ohio 
river the shipment of coal commenced at a 
most lively rate. In a few days 1,100,000 
bushels were started for Cincinuati; and 1,200, - 
000, for Louisville, and large quantities addi. 
tional were to leave. The prospect was that 
the coal famine in those cities would cease: 
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Salt Lake advices say the Mohave and Pinte 
Indians are on the war path to the number of 
four or five hundred. BL a7? 4 
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The Situation in Europe. 


An eventful year in the history of Europe 
has just closed, and in all probability one not 
less eventful will succeed it. Indeed, wherever 
a great struggle is actually going on, the con- 
clusion is yet wanting, and we are looking as if 
it were on the second or third act of a drama. 
The plot has been laid, the action is progress- 
ing, but the final catastrophe is yet to come. 
Some of the actors are, however, out of the 
play—‘‘hors du combat”—and might as well 
wipe off the paint, divest themselves of their 
theatrical robes, and quietly take their seats 
among the spectators, provided they can be- 
have mannerly and abstain from interrupting 
the performance. Lovis Narotroy, Evoente, 
their son, and Pivs IX, have hardly any chance 
to reappear on the field of action; yet the 
downfall of the former, which, when it took 
place, was considered the decisive event, now 
appears only as a phase of the great contest, 
though it is certainly a very lueky one. In 
fact, since the wars of the first Naro.zon, Eu- 
rope has not been in such a distracted condi- 
tion, has not seen so much bloodshed; and 
yet, with the exception of that one event, and 
the end of the rule of the Pope, no material 
results have thus far been obtained for the 
happiness and prosperity of the nations. In 
France a desperate struggle is prolonged far 
beyond all anticipations. With deep sympathy 
and regret, we sce the nation deluded and kept 
in deep ignorance,, by their present rulers, 
about the true state\of facts, willingly brave 
death and undergo the hardest privations for a 
lost cause. It is hard to\conceive how those 
rulers expect to meet the reckoning to which 
they will be held the day) when that whole 
fabric of fictitious victories, of armies coming 
to the relief of Paris, will tumble down with a 
crash when the fall of the capital and the com- 
plete subjugation of France will foree on the 
people the consciousness of their desperate 
condition. They have assumed a terrible re- 
sponsibility in continuing an almost hopeless 
war, which might have been ended easily and 
honorably directly after the battle of Sedan. 
The Germans, notwithstanding their victories, 
are heartily tired of war, with all its horrors 
and safferings, which fall on the victor almost 
as heavily as on the conquered, and at that 
time would have welcomed peace even on the 
easiest terms on which it could safely have 
been granted. Now, on the contrary, embit- 
tered by prolonged sacrifices and bloodshed, 
they demand the utter humiliation of France, 
and a strong pressure in that direction will be 
brought to bear on King Wittiam and Bie 
MaRCK, which even they will not dare to disre- 
gard. 
Spain, too, after two years of greater quiet 
and prosperity than she enjoyed under any of 
her kings, seems to Le on the eve of new 
troubles. The king, whom Prim and his party 
have bestowed on the people, in order to make 
of him a tool for the perpetuation of their own 
power, has not arrived, but already disorder 
and conspiracies are brewing. Protests are 
raining in. ‘the adherents of Isanzita, Don 
Cantos, Montrensize, and the Republicans are 
equally dissatisfied, and it is by no means prob- 
able that they will quietly submit to the rule 
of an outsider, who has neither legitimate 
right in his favor, nor any claims on the affec- 
tion of the people. The enlightened and liberal 
members of the Government, such as Rivero, 
Fiousroia and Ecuroaray, are resigning in 
disgust, while only the ambitious aod unseru- 
palous schemers are left, to whom the present 
unpromising state of things is due. We do rot 
anticipate a very quiet reign for King Ama- 
pave, apd be himee:! cand. (Ve igiorant of the 
fact that he is merely the chews of 0 faetion, 
amd thet ths menses wf the perc jie bed oe euee 
2 vate in he election tha: ibe Mesias pangs 
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in that of Maxmatian. ‘ When t 

quent CasTeLag, in one of his great Ss 
vehemently denounced this whole project, he 
alluded to the similarity of the situation, and 
conjured up the ghost of the dead usarper, and 
the figure of his worse than dead wife, as the 
spectres that will haant the new king in every 
nook and corner of his royal palace. We 
should not wonder if that which CasreLar 





foreshadowed should become a reality, aud 
shall congratulate Auapsvs if we shall he 
the pleasure to see him in as comfortable an 
exile, or captivity, as Narotzon is enjoying 
on Wilhelmshohe. 

The aspect of the Eastern question is not 
much changed ; yet it seems that, if not sense 
and humanity, at least fear of each other will 
prevail sufficiently among the European Powers 
to prevent them from goirg to war for the 
neutrality of the Black Sea. England, greatly 
redaced from former greatness, of Idte has 
repeatedly tried the experiment to stop or 
modify the designs of other Powers by blus- 
tering and threatening language ; when, how- 
ever, that was not heeded, she has never at- 
tempted to make good her threats, but silently 
permitted what she could not hinder. So she 
did when Prussia very illegally took Schleswig 
and Holstein from Denmark. First threatening 
declarations were made that the integrity of 
Denmark would be defended at all hazards, 
but not a finger was lifted up when the Duchies 
were really annexed to Prussia, notwithstand- 
ing royal family ties. We, therefore, trust in 
her prudence, or in her sense of her weakness, 
that in the present case, too, she will make 
necessity a virtue, and quietly look on, even if 
the Czar, with the silent consent of Prussia, 
should possess himself of a part of the Otteman 
empire. Certainly such an event, though pref- 
erable to a general European war, would have 
to be deplored; for the aggrandizement of 
Russia has never proved beneficial to the cause 
of liberty in Europe, since the Russian empire 
represents absolutism in its sternest form. 

A new difficulty has arisen in respect to the 
Duchy of Luxemburg, which is threatened by 
Prussia for an alleged breach of neutrality. 
There is, as in the case of Turkey towards 
Russia, no power strong enough to oppose 
Prussian greediness of conquest, if she is really 
bent on annexation, though it would be one of 
those high-handed acts which can be justified 
on no other ground than the right of the 
stronger, especially as the people of Luxem- 
burg are unanimous in their opposition to 
annexation. / 

All taken together, there is nothing in the 
sitaation to cheer any believer in the cause of 
liberty. The growing irresistible ascendency 
of the two most conservative Powers in 
Europe, Russia and Prussia, is an alarming 
fact, and the more alarming because all those 
nations whose Governments are of more liberal 
tendencies are either more or less threatened 
in their very existence, distracted by inward 
evil dissensions, or at least utterly powerless 
to resist the encroachments of those two north- 
ern giants. 











“Let Us Have Peace.’’ 


(The following editorial was prepared for last weck’s num- 
ber, but owing to an error in the office, and in absence of the 
editor, it failed to be inserted. Its tought and purpose are, 
however, equally in place now :] 

An army is seldom in a more critical and 
deplérable condition than when its generals 


} quarrel and denounce each other in front of the 


foe. Among the perils on the perilous edge 
of battle there is no greater peril than this. 
It is the uncertain sound of the trumpet which 
scatters weakness, indecision, and uncertainty 
through an army that might otherwise be 
strong, prompt, and united inaction. A great 
party is in some sense a great army. Its 
unity, compactness, and high morale are not 
less essential to success than are the same 
qualities to the success of a great military 
movement. The disheartened foe in our front 
takes new heart and easily rallies to the attack, 
when he learns that there are quarrels, con- 
fasion, and division among our leaders. 

It is the misfortune of the Republican party 
that its best qualities are in seme respects its 
worst. It is not only a party of ideas, of pro- 
gress, of free discussion, but a party of per- 
sonal independence, of individualistic tenden- 
cies; and, because it is all this, it is less con- 
trolled by party drill, and of course less adapted 
to accomplish results which require unanimity 
in council as well as in action. The Demo- 
cratic party, embracing more of tradition and 
less of progress, more of prejudice and less 
of reason and knowledge, is at the saine time, 
and for these reasons, more tractable and 
easily controlled in thename of party interests. 
The difference between the Republican party 
and the Democratic party very considerably 
resembles the difference between the Catholic 
church and Protestant denominations—one 
has the best ideas, and the other the best organi- 
sation ; what is the strength of the one is the 
weakness of the other, and vice versa. The 
Republican party would be nothing without the 
high qualities we attribute to it of personal 
independence, individual conviction, and broad 
criticism ; while the Democratic party would 
be nothing without its rigid discipline and 
party domination over the individuals com- 
posing it. The one party might leara from the 
other to great advantage. The Democratic 
party might improve in its ideas by taking 
lessons of the Republican party, and certairly 
the latter might learn of the former most valu- 
able lessons in the matter of party discipline 
and morale. 

The scene last week during a whole day and 
a whole night, on the Republican side of the 
floor of the Senate, was one of those exhibitions 
of individual temper, at the expense of over- 
shadowing and overmastering party interests, 
which, while it gave joy to the Democracy all 
over the country, must have penetrated every 
enlightened Republican with intense regret. 
On that occasion the spectacle was presented 
of a house divided against itself. Mr. Sumnzr, 
a man who embodies more of historic identity 
with the Republican cause, who is perhaps 
a better representative of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the party than any other man in the 
Senate, as we all know, felt it his duty to boldly 
criticise the policy of President Grant in re- 
spect to the acquisition of San Domingo; 
while other Senators, honored and trusted Re- 
publicans, such as Morron, Snerman, Pome- 
roy, CuaNDLER, and ConkLINa, equally felt it 
their duty to defend the poliey of the Presi- 
dent. Ofcourse there is nothing in criticism 
on the one hand, or in defense on the other, to 
be complained of. The Senate is itself a high 
court of criticism. Its duty is to ascertain and 
indicate the wisest, best, and most practicable 
policy to be pursued by our Government in all 
its relations. In so far as Mr. Sumner exer- 
cised this right in the broad spirit of a states- 
man, rather than in that of an intense person- 
ality, he was entitled to respectful treatment, 
and even grateful admiration. It so turned 
out, however, that his brother Senators saw 
far less of statesmanship in his utterances than 
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authority would say : “ You are 
even more to blame ; for, instead of answering 
Mr, Suunse’s arguments, you dealt in personal 
“ee. Sousee did not violate.’ 

thoat now committing ourselves either to 
the policy of the President in respect to the 
acquisition of San Domingo, or to Mr. Suunen’s 
policy in opposing the annexation of that 
country, we enter our pointed protest against 
the intense‘personal feeling brought into this 
debate throughout. Such scenes in the Senate 
as that of last Wednesday do more to weaken 
the Republican party than the best contrived 
assaults of all the Democracy combined. The 
acquisition of San Domingo may be of great 
importance to the American people, and of vast 
importance to the people of that country ; but, 
considering the mighty interests which depend 
upon the strength and harmony/of the Repub- 
lican party, San Domingo seems to us as but a 
speck on a man’s coat. Better had ite name 
never been spoken, better {had the thought 
perished in its utterance, than that the acquisi- 
tion of San Domingo should be made the enter- 
ing wedge to split and destroy the Republican 
party, and place the reins of this Government 
at this juncture of our history into the hands 
of the malignant power which ruled the Repub- 
lic up to the present decade. Such an acqui- 
sition of territory, however desirable, would 
afford but a paltry compensation for a calamity 
so great as the defeat of the party of progress 
and of liberty, and the, triumph of the party of 
reaction, disloyalty, and slavery. With the 
Democratic party in power, the annexation of 
San Domingo would be a calamity to us, and a 
curse to the people of that country. The only 
thing that makes the idea of such annexation 
tolerable, in a political point of view, is, that 
its people would be brought under a strong, 
enlightened, just, and liberal Government, such 
as has now been inaugurated by the great Re- 
publican party of the United States, and such 
as can only be perpetuated by the continuance 
in power, for at least a dozen years to come, of 
that party. Let us, therefore, as the best 
service we can render both to ourselves and to 
San Domingo, see to it that no intemperance of 
words or acts on the part of our leaders shall 
endanger its perpetuation. 














A High Tariff a Necessity. 


Whether a high tariff be adopted to protect 
our manufacturing industry, of whatever kind, 
or as a source of revenue, that it is a necessity 
can scarcely admit of a doubt in the minds of 
intelligent men. The protection such a tariff 
will afford to our manufacturing enterprises ig 
undoubtedly a matter of the very greatest im- 
portance. But its absolute necessety arises 
from the financial condition of the Government. 
We are compelled to raise by taxes of some 
kind not less than three hundred millions of 
dollars a year to pay the interest on our public 
debt and meet the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, leaving nothing for the reduction 
ofthe debt. Half of this sum we now raise by 
a direct internal tax. An equal sum is raised 
from duties on foreign imports. This latter 
amount is paid in gold, and is the only means 
the Government possesses for paying the gold 
interest on its bonds. 

The repeal of all tariff duties on foreign 
goods would uot only enable foreign capitalists 
to enter into a ruinous competition with our 
manufacturers, but would deprive us of the 
means of paying our gold interest, or compel 
the Government to collect this vast amount in 
gold by a direct tax on the people. A direct 
tax, nearly one-half of it in gold, of three hun- 
dred millions of dollars would be annually as- 
sessed on the people. In the meantime, the 
removal of all protection to our manufactur- 
ing industries would rqsult in breaking down, 
almost entirely, that mighty interest of our 
country, force hundreds of thousands of opera- 
tives into agricultural pursuits, and by over- 
productions greatly lessen the price of our corn 
and wheat, and diminish to an alarming extent 
our means to pay this largely augmented tax. 
One hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
would be taken from foreign importations and 
placed upon the shoulders of our own over- 
burdened tax-payers, all for the benefit of for- 
eign manufacturers, and to the ruin of our own, 
and the beggary of tens of thousands of Ameri. 
can laborers. 

It does not seem to us that the people of this 
country, and especially the laboring men, will 
require a very long time to solve this question, 
whether a high tariff, which collects this hun- 
dred and fifty millions of gold annually from 
foreign *capitalists, shall be continued, or 
whether they will pay it from their own 
pockets. In deciding the question they will not 
be likely to forget that in one case our manu- 
facturers and laborers are protected, new 
branches of industry built up, labor diversified 
and rewarded, and certain prosperity secured ; 
while in the other universal prostration of manu 
facturing enterprises will be sure to follow, 
labor will become a drug, and of course wages 
will decrease, and the demand for our agricul- 
tural prodact# will diminish because their 
quantity will increase. A diversified industry 
is absolutely necessary to the prosperity of the 
country. Nothing would be so disastrous to 
our national welfare as to limit the pursuits 
of labor to sgricultural occupations, and a few 
of the unskilled branches of indastry. To break 
down our iron, cotton, and woollen manufactor- 
ies, as the policy of free trade would be sure to 
do, would force nearly or quite half a million 
of laborers from mannofacturing pursuits to 
agricultgral—from consumers they would be- 
come préducers. Instead of buying what other 
people raise, they would raise all they con- 
sumed, and much for which they would desire 
but find no market. 

There are springing up, all through the 
South, cotton and other manufacturing estab- 
lishments. They have all been encouraged 
into life by our protective tariff. Every one 
of these cotton factories gives employment to 
a large number of unoccupied men and women, 
and to a certain extent increases a demand for 
the labor, and therefore the wages, of all the 
rest. Italso enables every planterto command 
a better price for his cotton, a more ready 
market for his corn and pork, and every farm 
product. A factory at Jackson, Mississippi, 
or Knoxville, would save the planters in 
‘the vicinity of those towns the expense of 
transporting their cotton and other products 
to the Mississippi for a market. He could 
find one at his very door, saving both time and 
money. Enough of these manufacturing estab. 
lishments to furnish a home market for all 
they raise would soon make the Southern 
planters, large and small, the most prosperous 
and independent class of men in tho world. 
They have everything to make them so, but 
such a market. Protection to American in- 
dustry would surely create it. Free trade 
would prevent this blessing from ever being 
realized, and would compel them to send their 
cotton to Europe and New England, and t:. 
abandon the production of nearly everything | 
else, and give little remunerative employment | 
to their laborers, a poor and distant market 
for their cotton, and very little demand for 
their corn. A reliable home market for every 
thing that is prodeced is the surest source . { 
prosperity any people ever have found o ever 
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even parliamentary law, | separab 


js a revenue necessity. We might have assert- 
ed, with equal distinctness, that it is also an 
industrial necessity. Indeed, there is an in- 
le connection between our revenue and 
our industry, and the ease with which we can 
raise the one depends upon the prosperity of 
the other. It will be easier for the people to 
pay three hundred million dollars of taxes, 
when all our manufacturing interests are in 
vigorous and successful operation through 
Government protection against foreign com- 
petition, than to pay one hundred millions in 
taxes under a free trade policy. When the 
people are prosperous and with full pockets 
they cheerfully pay even as heavy taxes as 
they are now compelled to bear. And they 
are prosperous when the Government care- 
fally watches over their interests and encour- 
ages all their industrial enterprises. 

In view of the facts we have presented, may 
we not with confidence claim that our people 
prefer a continuance of a policy which raises 
a revenue of one hundred and seventy millions 
of dollars in gold upon foreign products brought 
into competition with our own, rather than its 
destruction, and that it should be raised by a 
direct tax upon the people? The present policy 
is for the encouragement of American manu- 
facturers and laborers ; the proposed free trade 
policy is to encourage English capital and 
labor at the expense of ourown. Are our 
readers prepared to pay yearly for the benefit 
of English capitalists one hundred and seventy 
millions of dollars in gold to enable them to 
make our cotton goods, iron, and clothes for 
us? That is the question. Please study it 
carefully. 











Papist Self-Righteousness. 


For bigots, of whatever sect, we have no 
other feeling than that of unmixed contempt. 
That spirit of intolerance aad self-righteous- 
ness which is ever offensively proclaiming to 
others, like the Pharisee of Scripture, as well 
by acts as in words, ‘“‘I thank God I am not 
as other men ;”’ that through the door of their 
chapel is the only road to Heaven ; that they 
have committed to their holy keeping the kees of 
Paradise—this whole class of Pharisees are 
daily and hourly trampling upon every precept 
taught by the Saviour and his disciples when 
on earth. The Roman Catholic hierarchy are 
especially guilty of this offence against God 
and man. They appropriate Heaven to good 
papists exclusively, and consign the members 
of all other denominations to perdition, as 
though they believed in reality that all power 
on earth had been committed to them rather 
than to the Son of God, 

We find a striking exhibition of this ‘I 
am holier than thou’’ temper in the Catholic 
World, the leading and ablest Romish peri- 
odical in this country. From an article upon 
the translation of Dante’s “ Purgatorio,’’ the 
writer glides on to the English translation of 
the Bible. Upon this subject he becomes in- 
dignantly eloquent in his denanciation of the 
work of the heretics. He insists, with great 
vehemence and self-complacency, that the cur- 
rent Protestant Bible is no Bible at all, but a 
piece of miserable patchwork artfully fabri- 
cated by Luther and other early German re- 
formers. ‘They wickedly refased to accept the 
Bible of the Roman and Oriental churches, 
and audaciously made ep one for themselves.” 
‘They wished a Bible of their own,’’ he says, 
“and, a3 it was to be the ostensible ground- 
work of their experimental forms of Chy- 
tianity, they naturally took neither the Bible 
nor the whole Bible as theretofore understood, 
but proceeded to make a Bible for themselves 
by expurgating the Bible as received by the 
Christian world for centuries, and thus made 
a Bible suited to their scheme. They elimi- 
nated a number of books, and they conseated 
to receive, as an inspired form, to this day, the 
‘Protestant Bible ;’ but it is a perversion of 
all human language to call these books, or ary 
translation of them, even if honestly made, 
‘the Bible,’ much less ‘the whole Bible.’”’ 

This Romish bigot here makes the very 
grave charge that our Protestant Bible, so 
far from being the Word of God, as it has 
sv long been held by the whole Protestant 
world, is a gross imposture palmed upon us 
by bad men at the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion, and which designing men in all countries 
since have wickedly aided in perpetuating. The 
fifty-five scholars, the best and wisest and most 
learned men of the age, who made the transla- 
tion of this Bible, deliberately entered into the 
conspiracy to impose upon the world, as the 
revealed will of God, a book which “ Luther 
and other early German reformers’ had made 
up from their own brains. Though progress, 
morality, intelligence, liberty, and general 
prosperity have kept pace with the spread of 
this same Book, it is nevertheless a fraud and 
a lie, invented by bad men, as the “ ostensible” 
foundation of a new religion. The millions of 
Protestant scholars in Switzerland, Germany, 
England, and America have never discovered, or 
have, with miraculous unanimity, combined to 
perpetuate, this stupendous and blasphemous 
fraud. It remained for that class of bigots, who 
have adopted a translation of the Scripture, not 
from the original Greek and Hebrew, dili- 
gently compared with all other translations, 
as our Protestant translation is, but from the 
Latin Vulgate, and in so crude and barbarous 
a manner that even the more thoughtful Ro- 
man Catholic scholars repudiate it by quoting 
from the “St. James version’ to expose this 
wicked Protestant imposture. 

The world, even the more learned and 
liberal portion of the Catholic world, does not 
sustain the very remarkable charge of fraud 
upon which we have commented; and it 
seems to us that it required an astonishing de- 
gree of presumption, and more than an or- 
dinary share of bigutry or ignorance, to declare, 
in this enlightened age and in this Protestant 
country, that the Book we have received as 
the Holy Scriptures is only an artfully invented 
scheme of heretics. The acknowledged fact that 
the learned translators spent about seven years 
in all upon the task, that they carefully con- 
sulted the Chaldee, Hebrew, Greek, Syrian, 
Latin, Spanish, French, Dutch, and German 
in search of aids to their great work, and that 
they revised und re-revised it many times, has 
satisfied wiser and far more scholarly men 
than the writer in the Catholic World that 
the translation was honestly, faithfully, and 
correctly made. It has been examined, by the 
ablest scholars and critics the world has ever 
produced, for more than three hundred and fifty 
years, and all have combined in bearing testi- 
mony to its general faithfulness and its 
extraordinary force and beauty. It has even 
drawn forth glowing praises from such Roman 
Catholic divines as Geddes, Newman, and 
others of equal genius. How grandly does it 
compare with the Duay version, as well in 
faithfulness as in the beauty and clearness of 





ity style! That itis the true Word of God, and 
ot man’s invention, let its divine precepts and 
@ influence upcn the world be the proof. We 
want no better. 
We have made this slight encroachment upon 
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Catholics In our countty, the fruit of that 
religion taught by the Bible denounced as a 
gress imposition by this Romish bigot, should 
lead him to more charity and justice in his 
riti upon Protestants. He should remem- 
the rebuke administered by Christ to the 
boasting Pharisee, and take warning lest he, 
and all others who are always thanking God 
from the street corners and the house tops 
that they are not as other men, receive the 
same condemnation. Their claim to be the 
exclusive heirs of Christ rests on no better 
fonndation than their charge that our Bible 
is not the Word of God. They are not 
the men to arraign their br@thren as impostors 
and apostates. 


International Exposition. 


Our readers may call to mind the circum- 
stance that during the last session of Congress 
the Hon. D. J. Monnet, of Pennsylvania, 
introduced a bill providing for celebrating the 
one-hundredth anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence by holding an international exhibi- 
tion of arts, manufactures, and products of the 
soil and mine, in the city of Philadelphia, in 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six... 
The bill was not passed, but wag read twice, 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures,and 
ordered to be printed. 

There is great fitness in such. a project, for 
it is highly proper that we should invite all the 
civilized nations of the earth to visit us and 
see what we have grown to be in the scale of 
nations in a single century. ’ 

We arg of opinion, however, that this bill, 
before it becomes a!law, should be so amended 
as to give the location of such an exposition to 
the Capital of the nation. Thas amended, the 
bill should be passed before the close of the 
present session, and a liberal appropriation 
made for carrying it into effect under proper 
auspices. While the American people are 
proud of their country in all its vastness of 
territory, population, and resources, they are 
equally so of their Capital, whose edifices of 
State challenge the wonder and admiration of 
oil visitore and observers. To this point, then, 
should such an enterprise as is here contem- 
plated tend. The National Capital is really 
the Mecca of the American people, and, upon 
the occasion of an international exposition in 
honor of the centennial anniversary of our na- 
tionality, there is no place so fit and proper as 
the city of Washington for such an event. 

The strong argument in favor of the original 
bill is thatthe Declaration of our National In- 
dependence was signed xt Independence Hall, 
in the city of Philadelphia. This position, 
however, when considered in connection with 
the fact that this exposition is intended to show 
to the world what the energy, enterprise, and: 
intelligence of the American people has done 
for their country in the past century, is di- 
vested of much of its strength and importance. 

The South, in 1876, will have recovered from 
the consequences of a disastrous war, and be 
found upon the high road to prosperity. That 
section will by that time be prepared to con- 
tribute largely to the exposition of products, 
and will make a glad pilgrimage to the National 
Capital for such a purpose. ‘I'he city of Wash- 
ington will in the next five years not only take 
rank with its metropolitan sisters, but will be 
among the most beautiful and interesting of 
them all. It will havea radius of railroads 
extending in all directions. It will have com- 
mercial prospects and interests that will com- 
pare favorably with the Quaker city, and it will 
present to the visitors the most magnificent 
edifices of any city on the habitable globe. The 
prodacts of the Old World can be landed on 
her wharves, and of the New by her extending 
line of railroads. 

So much for the National Capital as the 
point where this international exposition should 
be held—and these are not all nor the strongest 
reasons that can be urged in favor of it. But 
we say, by all means let the centennial exposi- 
tion be held, though this may not prove the 
favorite point for its location. It is due to our 
national progress that it should be exhibited in 
such a manner to the whole world that it will 
be appreciated. In no other way can it be so 
effectually done as through the medium here 
proposed. 

The bill, in the -present shape, is only prep- 
aratory. It provides for the appointment of 
a suitable committee to perfect the plan for the 
further consideration of Congress, and that 
said committee shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive no other compensation than 
traveling expenses. 

It is the duty of the committee to report a 
complete plan for the reception and classifica- 
tion of articles intended for exhibition ; a suit- 
able date for opening and closing it; a pro- 
gramme of appropriate ceremonies for inaugu- 


rating the exposition ; a place or plans for the | 
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buildings required; in fact, taking all the initia- 
tory steps for making the affair a great success. 
The idea is worthy of its author, whoever he 
may be, and we hope to see it receive that en- 
couragement which will secure its perfect con- 
summation as a great national event. 


Hawking for the “Loaves and 
Fishes.’’ 


The Democrats, like VattanpicHam, as he 
sat watching and waitingon the border for the’ 
time to come when he could thrust his disloyal 
presence once more upon the loyal people of 
Ohio, are getting tired of waiting for the sops 
in the pan of Government. They are per- 
mitted to look upon the “ loaves and fishes ”’ 
of federal patronage, but they can “taste not, 
touch not, handle not.’’ This, to them,is s 
great grief, and hence they set up a dismal 
how! over the extravagance and corruption of 
the present administration of the Government, 
drawing upon their fancy and their inventive 
powers for their facts. 

The New York Mercury, a sort of Demo- 
cratic sewer of filth and falsehood, devotes 
more than a column of its dirty space to an 
effort that seeks to convict the several depart- 
ments of the Federal Government of gross 
dishonesty and corruption in expending the 
public moneys. In this diatribe the writer 
succeeds in one thing perfectly. In every in- 
telligent mind he establishes the conviction 
beyond controversy that he is himself the 
most unmitigated blockhead that ever dis- 
graced the colamns of a public journal. Per. 
haps such of our readers as understand the 
character of that journal, and the moat upon 
which it feeds, may censure us for devoting a 
moment's time or the smallest space to it and 
its sayings ; but, as it is a leading Democratic 
paper, and as repectable as a majority of that 
class, and is sustained from the corrupt drip- 
pings of the New York “ ring,”’ we feel jus- 
tified in referring to its reckless and false 
charges against the party now in power. : 

Hunger sometimes prompts the unfortunate 
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ft did before it had reached its t mag- 
nitude, is assumed to furnish proof of extrava- 
gence and dishonesty. Having planged the 
nation into a bloody and expensive war to save 
its life, these Democratic recreants make war 
upon those who helped to preserve it against 
their nefarious purposes, because they are labor- 
ing to pay the national debt and preserve the 
national credit. 
| We were amused in reading the Mercury's 
ticiem of the report of the Congressional 
inter, for it only went to show how much 
Inbor the writer bestowed upon the question 
to establish the profundity of his own ignorance. 
His object was evidently to prejudice that de- 
partment of the public service by the grossest 
perversions of fact and an ignorance of the ques- 
tion that the stupidest man in Christendom 


ought to labor a life-time to accumulate. We |: 


Know enough of the workings of the law re- 
lating to the public printing, and the manage- 
tent of the great printing institution of the 

overnment, to understand that it is among the 
most economical and profitable of all the 
bureaus of the Government. 

It can be clearly demonstrated, by figures 
based in truth, that the Government is now 
saving’ more than half a million of dollars 
angually over what it would cost to do its 
printing by contract as formerly. And that is 
wiiat’s the matter with the Democrats. They 
cannot get their fingers into that pie. They 
are famishing for the federal spoils, and expire 
their strongest impulses by indecent demon- 
strations of their hunger and thirst for the 
flesh pots. The distance between them and 
the promised land of power is top great for 
the encouragement of hope, but just sufficient 

) add keenness to their depraved instincts. 
fe won add much to their comfort if they 

d carefully count the mile-stones that stand | 
between them and the goal, and cultivate a 
philosophic spirit, leading to contentment with 
their fallen and hopeless estate. 


alae ieee 
Conditiog of the South. 


We are glad to believe the report true that 
the President will soon send a special message 
to Congress relating to the condition of the 
Southern States. Itis said that the message 
will be accompanied with a large amourt of 
testimony in the shape of reports, &., from 
military and other officers, which, in the Presi- 
dent’s judgment, show that a very bad state of 
affairs exists in many portions of the South. 
He will provably recommend that Congress 
appoint a committee of its own members, with 
power thoroughly to investigate the condition 
of affairs there. The President, it is said, is 
strongly convinced that this action is re- 
quired by the turbulent and rebellious spirit 
of the great majority of ex-slaveholders. 

We believe he is right, and very sincerely 
trust that he will recommend, and that Con- 
gress will adopt, prompt and efficient measures 
for remedying the glaring disorders that dis- 
grace most of the rebel States, and render it 
unsafe for loyal men, and especially for colored 
men, to reside among the ex-rebels of those 
States. Unless the growing spirit of insubor- 
dination, violence, and hatred to the Govern- 
ment be crushed in season, the Government 
will lose all authority, all the laws of Congress 
will be, as they now often are, altogether set at 
defiance. Ite power is now openly laughed to 
scorn in many portions of the South, and it is 
only their utter exhaustion and very general 
poverty that restrsins them from another 
effort to overthrow the Government. 

They never hated it as bitterly as they’ do 
now. They never hated the North so intensely. 
They never hated all loyal men go fiercely. The 
tone of the Democratic press is constantly ex- 
erting ite influence to keep alive this spirit of 
hatred, and to kindle anew the'flame. of seces- 
sion. The recovery of thirteen of the fifteen 
old slave States has greatly increased their hopes 
of “‘ independence,’’ and revived all their insol- 
ence and braggadocio. They will hardly wait 
to get possession of the General Government 
before they attempt in some way to resnme 
their control over the Southern slaves, to ren- 
der their enfranchisement practieally worthless, 
to nullify not only all the reconstruction laws, 
but the constitutional amendments conferring 
the rights of citizenship upon colored men, and 
devise means to render the Southern States too 
hot for loyal men. Congress cannot look to this 
matter too soon. ‘‘An ounce of precaution is 
worth a pound of care.”’ 

The rebel Democracy of these States have 
already, indeed, very clearly indicated their 
treasonable purpose, The impeachment of all 
the loyal governors, judges, and other State 
officers, whenever they have a sufficient major- 
ity in the Legislatures, is a part of their scheme. 
The experiment was commenced in North 
Carolina by the impeachment and suspension 
of Governor Houpen. They will undoubtedly 
and remove him. Then the judges of 

me Court will be got rid of by the 
same corrupt process, and the State in all its 
departments will be in the power of the Ka- 
Klux assassins, who already control the Legisla- 
ture. Governor Buxtock, of Georgia, is to be 
the next victim of rebel hate, and so in every 
other State as fast as they can, by violence and 
fraud, secure the necessary majority of the 
Southern Legislatures. The New York World, 
the leading copperhead paper of the Union, has 
boldly proclaimed that such is to be the use the 
Southern Democracy will make of their victories. 
But it hardly needed any such threats to sat- 
isfy the country that this isa part of the con- 
spiracy they have formed to undo the action of 
Congress in the interest of freedom, justice, and 
equal rights. Their action in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and wherever they have the power, 
is still better proof of their treasonable inten- 
tions. 
Taxing Government Employees. 


It strikes us that there has been quite too 
great a commotion excited over the assessment 
of Government clerks and other employees for 
political purposes. Our idea is that those 
who dance should pay the fiddler. There is 
no faire? way of collecting money for the 
necessary’ expenses of a political campaign 
than from those who reap the rewards of vic- 
tory. And our opinion is that a large major- 
ity of the better class of clerks so look upon 
the matter. If they make any complaint in 
re to the question, we think it is rather to 
the w call for such assistance is made 
than to thécall itself. What no man is compelled 
to do by| law—like the payment of taxes— 
he to do under a threat. It is terribly 
grinding for a clerk to advance money for po- 
litical om any other purposes under the threag 
that, unltss he promptly responds by the pay- 
ment of 9g specific sum, some penalty will 


be visite@upon him. We have not a doubt | 
® much larger amount voluntarily rol 
coercion. ‘ 


ran attempted 


liberal but judicious disharsements {o: the 
distribution of public doccments, and to aid 
the Southern loyalists. such @ plan 
is adopted for raising money from the clerks, 
we feel confident that there will not only 
be no complaint among them, bat that a 
larger améuat Wil be voluntarily contribated 
than can by collecting man arbitrary assessment. 
Those who can pay an t pay under such 
cireumstances do uot @ their positions, 
and should give place to mote }iberal-minded 
men. In our opinion some other and better 
resson for a civil service reform te required 
than this plan of calling upon clerks for oy,- 
tributions towards the expenses which elections 
always have and alwas must involve. We c¢. 
peat that those who dance should pay the piper. 


Bisuor J."W. Loavuen, long distinguished as 
a zealous, eloquent, and effective worker (or 
the emancipation of the slave while slavery 
lasted, and for the enfranchisement anid 
elevation of the free colored people afir 
slavery was abolished, is now in Washington 
looking after the interests of several churches 
under his charge in this District. 

Bishop Loaven is one of the few colored 
ministers of our country who refused to fol- 
low the lead of our white divines in assert. 
ing the divinity of slavery, and we believe 
has never been as popular at the South among 
the traders in human flesh as some other co}. 
ored bishops of the North were ix the time 
when colored as well as white churches were 
closed against the anti-slavery cause. 

If to have been true and faithful to the cause 
of his people in the day of their sorrow and 
destitution, when friends were few and enemies 
were many; if to have been eyes to the blind, 
legs to the lame, bread to the hungry, and 
shelter to the owVéast of Gur afflicted and 
hunted people when it was the fashion in 
America to hunt men; if to have devoted ,a 
whole life to works of humanity and justice, 
entitles a man to the respect and esteem of his 
fellow-men, and especially of the class bene- 
fitted, J. W. Locven has well earned such re- 
spect and esteem. 





Tas Troy Times thinks Grant displays his 
usual good sense in expressing a calm confi- 
dence in the success of the Republican party 
in 1872, and in seeing nothing to suggest a ™ 
doubt of that result in the elections of this fall. 
The Democratic papers, it says, with the help 
of a few disaffected Republican journals, are 
making a terrible ado about the “moribund 
condition of the party in power,’ but their 
thunder is only the banging of tin pans behind 
the political scenes. The Democrats are assist. 
ed by a turbulent but insignificant clique of 
ultra free traders. Noise, however, does not 
alter facts. The simple truth is that this is 
the “off year,”’ and is no exception to the gen- 
eraF¢ule. In the second year of every admin- 
istration in the history of this country the op- 
posing party has made gains at the polls. The 
Republican party is doing just what the Ameri- 
ean people wish its Government to do by giv- 
ing strength to the national credit and build. 
ing up American interests, and there will be 
no call for a change. 
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Ir Has Cog !—The beautiful ** Gem of ihe 
West and Soldiers’ Friend,’ so long promised 
by the enterprising publishers of the Western 
Moldiers’ Friend, is now upon our table. It 
takes the place ofthe Soldiers’ Friend, weekly, 
and is the finest dollar magazine in the land. 
The January number is full of good things - 
Engravings of Battle Ground at Jackson, Land- 
ing Place at Port Hadson, and Battle Ground 
at Chickasaw Bayou; two splendid Fashiou 
plates ; an excellent piece of music, entitled 
Bessie Bligh ; stories; poetry; and au able 
defence of ‘the rights of scldiers. Subscription 
price is only one dollar a year. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Augustus Haviland retain editorial control, 
and it is published by the Soldiers’ Friend 
Company, Chicago. 

For $3 we will send the New Nartionat Exa 
and the Gem of the West and Soldiers’ Friend 
to any one desiring them. 








Telegram from Arkansas 


[Special to the New Natioval Era | 

Lirtte Rock, Ark., Jan. 3, 1871.—Our Le- 
gislature was duly organized yesterday. Goy 
Clayton has an overwhelming majority of the 
Republican members in his favor, and will be 
our next Senator. 

Emancipation day was duly celebrated. Prof. 
Jobn M. Langston, of Howard University® 
delivered a fine oration. A large number of 
our legislators were present, and Mr. Langston’s 
able speech, showing up the necessity of pre- 
serving the Republican party intact, elicited 
much applause. J. C. Cornin. 


A Rule That Wili Work Both 
Ways. 

‘* Nelson Fisher, a barber at 
voted the Radical ticket yesteffay, aud elec- 
tioneered for the same all day. He should be 
spotted by all true men, and hereafter he 
should receive no patronage from his former 
patrons.’’—Selma Times. 


It’s-a bad rule that does not work both ways. 
Let Republicans note the above and apply it 
to the Democrats who closed their places of 
business on the day of election to take a morte 
active part in favor of the Democracy. Let 
Republicans who have cotton to sell tuke it to 
Republicans to sell for them, and those who 
want to purchase goods go to Republican mer- 
chants to buy, and we shall soon see how our 
Democratic friends appreciate the teachings o1 
the editor of their leading Democratic press in 
Selma. We don’t adyise Republicans to carry 
politics into business, hut if the Democrats in- 
sist that it must be done, we shall see who wil! 
be the first to cry “ Holds enough !"—Selma 


° 


Tae conduct of a Rev. Mr. 
York, in refusing 
of the veteran actor, George Holla 
versally condemned, and he is placed on‘&p! 
with the Bosten fanatic who poured out 
furious invective against the dead author, 
Charles Dickens. Jefferson, the actor, it seems, 
approached this Mr. Sabine with the request 
that he officiate at the funeral, but was 
haughtily refused, and Mr. J. was referred to 
the minister who preached in “the little church 
around the corner,”’ and who, he said, would 
undoubtedly preach the funeral sermon. ‘All 
honor to the little churck around the corner,”’ 
replied Jefferson, and so say all right-thinking 
Christians, without refesence to persuasion.— 
Wash. Chronicle. 

Tagipaitptalitliliiinninncapromiti 

Accorpine to a correspondent of a Londos 
paper, Napoleon twice narrowly escaped very 
creditable ending at Sedan. Once, while rid- 
ing slowly along a street, a shell exploded on 
& few feet in: front, but left him unharme 
And afterwards, when sitting at a window, and 
abont to indite that wretched offer of surrender 
to the Prussian King, shell struck the wall 

outside and burst only # few feet fpom the 
’s chair, again leaving him ya thed 
d unmoved. That was the worstmiaguided 
of all the shells that rained upon the 
ts work be 
ze 


rown’s shop, 


bine, of New 





vill If J = done’ * 
; eon wou ave eout ina 
— heroism, sand his Bp — 
ven his heir as upon the 
aie of the French people than he is likely 
to gain in any other way. ‘os 
re -~*,"h 
Henry Clay used to say that there were three 
classes of whom it was never safe to 
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